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general, " my head will be at the service of the
King." He justified his insubordination by twice
charging at the enemy on his own initiative. He
thereby saved the day, and, instead of being cash-
iered, was embraced by his delighted master. But
when the issue had once been decided by sheer rage
maintained for ten hours, some of the Prussian in-
fantry showed themselves equally insubordinate and
less successful. It seems not the least strange feat-
ure of this chaotic death-grapple that in an attack
upon an army strongly posted the cavalry should
have formed the chief factor in Frederick's success.

Success, though much qualified, Frederick might
indeed fairly claim. Fermor, it is true, bivouacked on
the field, fought again, though languidly, next day,
sent off bulletins of victory, and retired unmolested a
week later. His troops had endured the Prussian
whirlwind with a steadfastness beyond all praise.
But of the 30,000 killed and wounded nearly two-
thirds were his, and Frederick had achieved, though
at a great cost, his prime object of securing his do-
minions on the eastern side.

Against a new foe the King had displayed once
more those qualities which readers of his history have
by this time learned to regard as characteristic of him.
He had been brave, secret, and masterful, swift to
plan and to carry out, tireless in body and teeming
in brain. He had at the same time proved himself
exacting, overbearing, and rash, adroit at supplying
the need of the moment rather than far-sighted and
sagacious in providing for the future. Though he
accepted victory and defeat like a philosopher, there